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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE LOYALTY AND DEVOTION OF TEACHERS 


As we approach the end of this hectic year for the schools of the 
nation, it is but natural that we pause for a brief moment and attempt 
to look at the experiences it has brought and to view them, as well as 
the year’s disappointments and triumphs, in perspective. As we look 
back over the disillusionments, the retrenchments, the loss of high 
ground formerly held by the institutions devoted to the promotion of 
a finer and better cultural and civic life, we should feel like saying 
“vanity, vanity, all is vanity,” were it not for the spiritual achieve- 
ments that have come along with the evils. It is well, then, that we 
look for a moment at the brighter side of the picture, for it has a 
bright side, and take courage for the work of the year to follow. As 
we do this, three impressive facts stand out that are sufficient to give 
us courage and to renew our strength. These are: first, the good spirit 
and the heroic courage with which the teachers of the nation have 
“carried on” ; second, the fact that the youth of the land have demon- 
strated anew their zeal for the “larger view and the freer air” that 
can be guaranteed only through educational opportunity; and third, 
the faith that the people of the nation have in schools has not been 
shaken, notwithstanding the preachments of “bosses” to the contrary. 
These are evidences of spiritual values that outweigh any material 
losses that have ever been sustained or can be sustained. The teachers 
of the nation’s children have not soured, nor whined, nor shirked. 


They have performed their duties in good cheer because they believe 


in their calling which puts a higher value on young human life than 
upon anything else under the sun. They have met the disasters that 
have befallen them with smiling faces and with heroic courage. They 
may have lost faith in some of the political leaders, but not in the 
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children they teach. They have even exhibited for political bosses 
and captains of industry examples of courage, good will, and spiritual 
idealism that recognize no defeat. These teachers have even smiled 
in the face of disaster, jested about their misfortunes, and carried on! 
Witness the heroic zeal of teachers in the great city of Chicago, who 
have gone without pay for the great part of two years; the fine spirit 
of the Alabama teachers who drew only one month’s pay between 
July and December ; the ingenuity and the patriotism of the teachers 
of Arkansas who when the sources of school revenue dried up de- 
vised other ways of gaining a livelihood and carried on their school 
duties ; or the courage, the ingenuity, the idealism, the will to serve, 
of those of numerous places who, when the school money gave out, 
continued their schools without pay. The teachers of the nation have 
given the leaders in public life, and in private industry as well, a 
practical demonstration not only of their devotion to their calling, but 
also of the eternal truth that these deeper inward spiritual loyalties, 
sanctions, and ideals—call them what you will—are of greater con- 
sequence in our national and individual lives than are all the material 
things of this earth—important as material things are. The teachers 
of the nation have in this year of disaster pointed the way the nation 
and the state will have to follow to better times. All honor to the 
school teachers who have given the nation a lesson in loyalty and 
devotion it would do well to heed! 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The National Survey of Secondary Education which has been in 
progress for about two years is now in its fourth stage, according to 
a recent progress report. The first stage was that of identifying the 
schools whose practices were to be studied; the second was that in- 
volving intensive study of promising innovations and forms of 
practice thus identified; visitation and personal conferences consti- 
tuted the third stage; and the fourth is that of tabulating and digest- 
ing the materials collected and putting them into form for the final 
report. Finally the report is to be published, according to present 
plans, in monograph form—one for each of the several projects or 
for two or more related projects. The total number of pages, Asso- 
ciate Director Leonard V. Koos estimates, will be about 3000. 

When this report appears, we have every reason to believe it will 
constitute the most significant contribution to secondary education 


that has been made in this generation. We may expect the recom- 
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mendation of sweeping changes in the organization and administra- 
tion of secondary schools, in the materials and methods of instruction, 
in the selection and training of teachers for secondary schools; in 
short, we may look for the recommendation of fundamental changes 
in the outlook and the practice of secondary education that will lead 
in the next quarter-century to a more basic reorganization than that 
which followed the report of the Committee of Ten in 1893 or the 
report of the Commission on Reorganization in the second decade of 
the present century. The report will be awaited with keen interest 
by educators the country over. 


WINNERS IN HIGH SCHOOL CONTESTS 


The winners in the various high school contests conducted by the 
Extension Division of the University in collaboration with the several 
departments of the University, the High School Debating Union, and 
the North Carolina High School Athletic Association are given below. 
The contest in Mathematics was held too late for the winner to be 
announced in this issue. The winning schools in the several contests 
of the year are as follows: 


Class A Conferences high school football contest of 1931: Durham 
High School 

Class B high school football contest of 1931: Reidsville High School 

Debating contest of 1932: Curry High School of Greensboro 

Latin contest of 1932: Roxboro High School—R. E. Long 

French contest of 1932: Tie for first place between papers submitted 
by Josephine Perry of Louisburg and Margaret Queen of the 
Sylva High School 

Spanish contest of 1932: Gastonia High School. Marguerite Zeigler 

Class A Conferences high school basketball contest of 1932: Charlotte 
High School 

Class B high school basketball contest of 1932: Trenton High School 

The interscholastic track meet of 1932: High Point High School 

Interscholastic tennis tournament of 1932: Singles, High Point. 
Doubles, Washington 

High School golf tournament of 1932: Winston-Salem High School, 
winners of both individual and team honors 

Boxing tournament of 1932: Wilson High School 

Wrestling tournament of 1932: Durham High School 


CURRY HIGH SCHOOL WINS DEBATE 


The twentieth annual high school debate for the Aycock Memorial 
Cup which was held in Memorial Hall at Chapel Hill, April 15th, was 
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won by Curry High School of Greensboro. The debate was one of 
the ablest ever staged in the series. The query was, Resolved: That 
the United States Should Adopt a System of Compulsory Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. The affirmative was ably upheld by Miss Louise 
Weyher and Mr. Ralph Burgin representing the Kinston High 
School. The negative was upheld by Miss Katherine Keister and 
Mr. Nash Herndon representing Curry High School of Greensboro. 
The debaters on the negative gave as fine an exhibition of debating 
as has ever been heard in the twenty years these debates have been 
running, and they won the judges’ decision which was unanimous. 
Both Kinston and Greensboro are entitled to congratulations for the 


superb performances of the young people who represented them on 
this occasion. 





TEXT-BOOK COMMISSION 


A new text-book commission was recently appointed by Governor Gardner 
“to investigate the cost and to propose a plan for the adoption of school text- 
books” under an act of the legislature of 1931. Dr. A. T. Allen, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, is ex-officio chairman of the commission. The 
members of the commission are: Robert Lassiter, of Oxford; Julian Miller, 
of Charlotte; Leslie Weill, of Goldsboro; E. J. Coltrane, of Salisbury; E. E. 
Sams, of Kinston. The commission will present its report by November ], 
just prior to the 1933 meeting of the General Assembly. 

This commission will, no doubt, consider—be forced to consider—the pro- 
posal to have the text-books published by the state—a proposal that if adopted 
will give the schools another set-back. Even a superficial knowledge of the 
experiences of other states is sufficient to convince any right-thinking person 
that not only is this plan unsound from the standpoint of education but it also 
is wasteful and therefore unsound from the standpoint of economics. 





HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 

If in these times of economic depression our public schools and institutions 
of higher learning are further reduced, it will mean another generation of in- 
tellectual poverty and moral stultification for the South, and possible for Amer- 
ican civilization. Institutions of higher education of the traditional sort are 
everywhere conservative, if indeed schools of all sorts are not. The gains in 
liberalism and in intellectual outlook are always slow, painfully slow, and are 
made as a rule by younger scholars who have become impatient with the reign 
of tradition. There have been encouraging signs of an intelligent liberalism 
in some of the institutions of the South, the stronghold of the classical tradi- 
tion, but these gains are now threatened with annihilation. As institutions are 
reduced from positions of academic respectability to penury, the younger men of 
promise and vision will move on to larger opportunities in other sections, and 
our institutions will settle back into their old traditional ways of a static life 
and of intellectual complacency. The lecture method of instruction will replace 
laboratory methods, indoctrination will supplant inquiry, experimentation and 
research, and the result will be cheap education and a static condition of life 
instead of a dynamic one that holds promise and hopefulness of outlook. When 
this happens the wreckage will be complete ! 
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EDUCATION, A FUNDAMENTAL OF 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP* 


M. A. WricHT 
Attorney at Law, Conway, S. C. 


WOULD NOT be bold enough to make the broad assertion that 
I education is fundamental to good citizenship. There is education 
and education. There are various schools of thought touching the 
subject, having different points of view and defining education in 
radically different terms. It may well be open to serious debate as to 
whether or not education defined in certain terms is conducive to good 
citizenship. For instance, so-called finishing schools in which young 
ladies are taught the graces of polite society and in which the caste 
system of society is stressed may handicap one for normal living in a 
country devoted to democratic ideals. Few would contend that such 
education is fundamental to good citizenship. 

It is almost compulsory, therefore, that in discussing the subject 
assigned some definition of education must be attempted. Probably 
nothing but the rashness of the layman would permit the attempt 
before a company of teachers. But one would seem to be on safe 
ground in defining education in its primary, original meaning—a 
leading out of the individual, a stirring and developing of his personal 
capacities so that they will properly connect with the activities of 
others about him. Education, so conceived, takes into account the 
varying aptitudes of the individual and the age and society in which 
he is to live. The question then becomes one of whether or not a 
process adapted to stir the hidden powers, the intellectual curiosity of 
the individual and to introduce him, as it were, to the society of 
which he is to become a part is fundamental to good citizenship. 

What constitutes good citizenship may be equally subject to 
definition. “Goodness” and “badness” are terms which are fre- 
quently and loosely used. They imply that criteria exist by which the 
institution or matter under discussion may be tested, but it is far 
easier to use the terms than to state accurately what these criteria are. 
But certainly in this discussion it is impossible to evade the issue. If 
we are to determine whether or not education is essential to good 
citizenship we must determine in what good citizenship consists, what 
are the earmarks of a good citizen. Each individual will have his own 
views and will reach his definition in terms of his own experience. 


* An address before the annual meeting of South Carolina State Teachers Association 
which was held at Columbia in March. 
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But there must be certain basic principles on which all may agree, a 
kind of lowest common denominator of good citizenship which will 
be found in the views of practically all rational men. 

I take it that there will be no dissent—at least from this audience 
—on the proposition that a good citizen is an informed citizen. Infor- 
mation itself is a relative term but the irreducible minimum of 
information which one should have would seem to embrace some 
familiarity with the factors which affect his physical, mental and 
moral well being. His life will be spent in coping with such factors. 
If he is to cope with them he must know them, their history, their 
causes and how they operate on his life. It is well enough to preserve 
for the State a strong sentimental attachment; no one may be ex- 
pected to do much of permanent good for the State in whom that 
attachment is not dominant. But if one wishes to direct his efforts 
with intelligence, if he wishes to focus his energies on points where 
his energies are needed. If he wishes to aim rather than to shoot 
blindly, a purely sentimental attachment for the State is not sufficient. 
Nor is a Pollyanna philosophy adequate mental preparation. 

It may be interesting to imagine as to what use is made in South 
Carolina of the instruments of public information. Dr. S. H. Hobbs 
of the University of North Carolina in his recent book “North Caro- 
lina: Economic and Social,” assumes—I think logically—that public 
libraries, newspapers, magazines and radios are the instruments by 
which information is conveyed to the people. To what extent are 
such utilities used in this State? There are thirty volumes in the 
public libraries of this State per hundred inhabitants as against an 
average for the country of 126, giving this State 47th rank. The daily 
newspapers have 97 subscribers out of every thousand inhabitants as 
against 269 per thousand for the country as a whole, giving this State 
48th rank. Dr. Hobbs examined the circulation figures of 47 national 
magazines and found that there was one reader for each eleven in- 
habitants in South Carolina as against one reader for each four 
inhabitants for the entire country, giving this State bottom rank 
among the States. He found that there were 9.9 families per radio 
in South Carolina as compared with 2.3 families per radio for the 
nation, giving this State bottom rank. Libraries, newspapers, mag- 
azines, radios, are tools of popular culture, the means of general 
information. 

3ut the pertinent question for us here is whether or not there is 
any relationship between the extent of use of such agencies and 
education. If there is—if education whets the appetite of the 
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educated for such information, not merely gives him information but 
makes him determined to secure it for himself—then it has helped to 
produce citizens who possess at least one attribute of good citizenship. 
Let us see statistically if there is such relationship between education 
and popular information. 

Education, of course, is the foe of illiteracy. Illiteracy is a very 
poor measuring rod of the extent to which education is general. But 
it at least offers some index. The five states having the worst rating 
from the standpoint of illiteracy are: Alabama, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, Louisiana and South Carolina. Three of those States are 
among the five having the lowest rating in number of volumes in 
public libraries per capita. Two of them are among the five having 
the smallest newspaper circulation per capita. Three of them are 
among the five having the smallest magazine circulation per capita. 
And three are among the five making least use of the radio. Putting 
all of the States of the union in parallel columns one is struck with 
the manner in which their educational status corresponds with their 
status in use of books, newspapers, magazines, the radio. There 
emerges from consideration of the figures a consciousness that educa- 
tion in even the most rudimentary form tends, at least, to quicken 
one’s passion to learn the facts of the world in which he lives. In 
other words, it tends to produce informed citizens. 

We would probably have a better autocracy, a better monarchy 
where the people were fully and widely informed. But the reasons 
for an informed public are not nearly so compelling or acute in 
governments of that type where the rulers are a small and select class. 
Even there education for the rulers is imperative. But under our 
theory of government the rulers are the people and you can’t perma- 
nently have a democracy without the general education of the people. 
The whole theory which underlies democracy is that an informed 
public opinion finds expression at the ballot box. In the choice of 
officers and in decisions as to public policy the ballot is a dangerous 
thing when scratched by the hand of ignorance. The vote of the most 
ignorant and vicious is fully as potent mathematically as the vote of 
the most learned and upright. Only by the maintenance of a high 
level of intelligence in those who wield the ballot may the institutions 
of representative government be preserved. To put it on no other 
basis than that of self preservation, a democracy must educate. 

Thomas Macauley was a severe critic of democratic ideals. Writ- 
ing in the year 1857 to a Mr. Randall of Virginia he said: 
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“The day will come when, in the State of New York, a multitude of people, 
none of whom has had more than half a breakfast, or expects to have more than 
half a dinner, will choose a legislature. Is it possible to doubt what sort of legis- 
lature will be chosen? On the one side is a statesman teaching patience, respect 
for vested rights, strict observance of public faith. On the other is a demagogue 
ranting about the tyranny of capitalists and usurists, and asking why anybody 
should be pemitted to drink champagne and ride in a carriage, while thousands 
of honest folk are in want of necessaries. Which of the two candidates is likely 
to be preferred?” 


Any citizen of a democracy may with profit ponder these solemn 
words of Macauley. The event which he predicts is certain if an 
ignorant electorate be pre-supposed. The signs are not lacking. A 
South Carolina congressman recently addressed a group of veterans. 
No appeal was made to any sense of duty toward the commonwealth, 
no pointing out of a plain, hard path toward a better State, but his 
hearers were informed that a blank check on the treasury had been 
signed for their benefit and that it was up to them to specify the 
amount which should be written into the check, that all they had to 
do was to organize and press their demands. The applause with 
which he was greeted was ominous. If democracy is to be preserved, 
the process of education must be vastly accelerated. 

I don’t necessarily mean to preserve it as is. Indeed the argument 
for education is greatly strengthened if we assume that democracy 


has its imperfections and that the manner in which it functions must 


be greatly modified. The ignorant man knows of no method to bring 


about change except by public disorder; the method of the educated 
is to produce social change by orderly processes which preserve that 
part of the old order which is worth preserving. 

The road away from revolution leads by the school house. 

That suggests the thought that an educated citizenship is never a 
complacent citizenship, never completely satisfied with the existing 
status. It is not wedded to an existing institution merely because it is 
old; it is not afraid of innovation merely because it is new. It has 
no fear of experiment. I suppose that the reason for such a mental 
attitude is that one who is educated is familiar with the fact that many 
institutions and beliefs which were deeply rooted in human affections 
for long ages have through the years been tossed aside as outworn 
with profit to an advancing civilization. The Divine Right of Kings 
held millions in its thralldom for centuries. Slavery was thought of 
as the keystone of a cultured society. These and a host of other 
beliefs and institutions which held long sway over men’s minds have 
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perished from the earth. One might say that the world is a cemetery 
for outworn beliefs. 

One aware of that fact may well be expected to feel that any 
present day institution or belief is subject to critical analysis. By 
such minds the institution is approached objectively and tested on its 
merits. Its claims for survival must be based on demonstrated use- 
fulness, rather than on sentimental or historical grounds. In such 
an atmosphere of free examination of public institutions there will be 
no attachment to a political party because such attachment is in accord 
with prevailing sentiment; no alignment with any religious organiza- 
tion because of family associations ; no membership in a club or lodge 
because it is fashionable to belong, and in fact no securing of an 
education merely because it is customary in one’s group. 

It is as important for a democratic society to know what to give 
up as it is for it to know what to retain. A policy of wise abandon- 
ment, of discreet retreat from ancient positions, of cession and mod- 
ification, is essential for survival. Democracy needs the constant 
fertilization of ideas which come from the unafraid. For such ideas 
it must turn to the educated. Only the educated are familiar with the 
historical spectacle and the technique of orderly change. Education 
is insurance against revolution, for if men may secure the changes 
which they seek by orderly processes there is no occasion to resort to 
force. 

Shakespeare knew the human heart. You will recall in Hamlet 
that when a small company huddled in the castle gibbering with fear 
as the ghost appeared, Marcellus whispered to Horatio: “Thou art a 
scholar, Horatio. Speak to it.” We need scholars to speak to our 
ghosts. In an age when men gibber with fear at Communism, pac- 
ifism, labor, foreign entanglements, paternalism, socialism, we need 
men who face them unafraid, who are not afraid of names and terms 
but who are concerned only with the ideas inseparably linked with 
such names and terms. In an atmosphere dominated by rational and 
informed minds ways and means are found for banishing fears which 
have no basis in fact and for adopting as a part of public policy those 
things essential to public welfare. Information and reason are the 
vital forces of a democracy. 

I realize that perhaps I have unduly stressed the need of the im- 
pulse of such free and inquiring minds in government. It is needed 
everywhere, in every phase and department of life. The thing which 
gives society vitality and permanence is that it constantly renews 


itself. Inanimate objects do not have this power of constant renewal 
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and therein lies the chief difference between the living and the in- 
sensate. The one thing which is certain about society is that it is 
subject to change. From what quarter shall such changes come? To 
whom shall the impetus of change be committed? In agriculture, 
shall the science of the plant breeder be applied, or shall we continue 
to scratch the earth with wooden plows drawn by oxen? In trade 
shall the ancient doctrine of caveat emptor or the view that a fair 
price warrants a fair commodity prevail? In theology shall medieval 
superstition or a rational conception of man’s relations with the divine 
dominate our minds? In international relations shall the ancient view 
of asserting national interests by the sword or the larger view that 
intelligent self-interest dictates a proper concern for the welfare of all 
mankind hold sway? The uneducated are familiar alone with the 
ancient and existing order and to it they cling with natural tenacity. 
The scholarly mind is to a great extent loosed from such moorings. 
The spirit of the scholar prompts him to challenge and to explore. 

Do we need more or less of that spirit in South Carolina? Do 
we need more or less of a real capacity to discriminate between the 
spurious and the genuine menaces to the State? Do we need more 
or less of capacity to bring perspective to bear on current problems? 
Do we need more or less of ability abroad in the State to analyze and 
constructively to criticize the established order? Do we need more 
or less of public capacity to determine what is worth salvaging and 
to adopt orderly means for relinquishing what must be abandoned? 
The State as a means of self-preservation must make education vastly 
more general and more thorough. To curtail now on education is to 
throw the pilot overboard in a storm. 

The educated man is not merely informed and reasoning. He is 
self disciplined. Education takes into account the fact that one is to 
live in association with others. Such normal association may only 
proceed on a basis of mutual regard for each other’s rights. Such 
regard imposes restraints on one’s conduct, where his conduct brings 
him into conflict with another’s proper activities. The instrument for 
establishing such rights is the law. Of course, there are a vast num- 
ber of mutual rights and responsibilities which the law does not touch 
but one’s attitude toward the law would probably be fairly illustrative 
of his attitude in the far larger field where the law does not speak. 

Of course, we are familiar with the occasional educated criminal. 
But, happily, there can be no room for doubt that the tendency of 
education is toward respect for law. For the really educated man the 
law is not necessary to enforce regard for the rights of another. 
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That regard springs from a discipline from within, not imposed by 
statute or order of court. But it may be illuminating to consider to 
what extent education and respect for law go hand in hand. 

Dr. Hobbs found that of the ten States having the lowest rank 
in education, considering a great many other factors than mere 
illiteracy, seven had the lowest ratings from the standpoint of viola- 
tions of law. Of the ten States having the highest ratings in educa- 
tion four had the highest ratings in observance of law. Parallel 
columns of the States show that, in the main, the educational status 
and the status from the viewpoint of law observance were strikingly 
alike. I realize that it does not necessarily follow that the relationship 
is that of cause and effect—they may both be due to common cause— 
but the relationship is at least significant. 

During the time that the indeterminate sentence act was of force 
in this State, the records showed that the great majority of offenders 
haled into our courts had been to school less than three years. 

Without attempting here and now to establish the hypothesis— 
which I think tenable—that there is a relationship of cause and effect 
between education and law observance, it would seem to be sufficient 
for our present purposes to point out that, by and large, the educated 
are not the criminals. That would seem to be sufficient to indicate 
the State’s policy toward education. That is, unless South Carolina 
is satisfied with its criminal record. 

In the main that record is well known and it is disagreeable to 
refer to it. But I do not think any occasion should be lost to press 
it on our attention. There ought to be no complacency in the face 
of the fact that an average of 15 out of every 100,000 of our people 
are done to death each year, giving this State 37th rank among the 
States. One is inclined to think of the high homicide rate of Illinois 
and New York with their gang activities. Yet the South Carolinian’s 
chance of escaping death by murder is improved almost one-half if he 
should remove to Illinois, and almost two-thirds if he should remove 
to New York. In the State of Maine only one person out of 100,000 


is slain as compared with our 15. But we are concerned not only 


with our relative status as compared with other states; we are con- 
cerned with the trend in this State. According to figures compiled 
by Dr. G. Croft Williams of the University of South Carolina in his 
informing book “Social Problems of South Carolina,” the number of 
homicides increased from 139 in 1915 to 206 in 1927, the year of 
publication, a gain of approximately 50 per cent. Meanwhile the 
population was almost static. 
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[ do not know what inference may be drawn from the figures, but 
it seems to me amusing if not significant that South Carolina, which 
ranks 42nd among the States in its lynching record and 37th in its 
homicide record, ranks second in its record of suicides. We say that 
a cheap valuation is placed on human life in South Carolina. It seems 
to be the other fellow’s life. We hang on to our own. 

Of course, it is merely begging the question to say that crime is 
due to disrespect for law. But I do think it pertinent to remark that 
it is difficult to have respect for an abstract thing and that the law is 
an abstraction. The law must be symbolized. Since it operates 
through human agents, that symbol must have a human form. When 
the newsboys in the city break up their crap game on the approach of 
the policeman with the cry “Here comes the law,” they give proof of 
the possession of a very practical sense. 

For all of us the policeman is the law. The British have realized 
this for years and have put their uniform and buttons on their bobby 
—but no gun in his hand—only after they have convinced themselves 
that he is fit to represent in his person the majesty of the law. So 
long as we choose policemen and sheriffs and deputies and rural 
policemen and game wardens and all the other officers who supervise 
our conduct in the cavalier and indifferent and political manner now 
pursued we will have no genuine respect for law. So long as we try 
to enforce the law on the antiquated theory that each county has 
exclusive jurisdiction in the detection of crime and apprehension of 
the criminal and that the sheriff’s authority stops at the county line, 
we shall have no genuine respect for law. For my part, I should like 
to have the public realize that one violates not the law of the county 
but the law of the State ; hence that the detection and punishment of 
the criminal are matters of State-wide rather than local concern and 
hence that a State police system divorced from politics so far as is 
humanly possible should be established. This seems to me to be the 
first step in creating respect for law. 

There must be respect for the man who makes the laws. We are 
apt to think lightly of a statute which limits our conduct if we have 
no respect for the judgment of the legislators who wrote it and placed 
it on the books. So when we vote for a member of the house or 
senate because he is a good fellow, or his father was a Confederate 
veteran, or he belongs to our lodge, or he needs the job or any other 
reason which a whimsical voter may give for his vote, we ought to 
admit ourselves estopped to complain that the public seems to have 
but little respect for his handiwork as reflected in the statute books. 
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There must be respect for the man who interprets the laws. 
Fortunately on this score there has been but little cause to complain 
in South Carolina. But one may with some hesitation remark a 
tendency in some quarters to seek elevation to the bench, a tendency 
which is inconsistent with the highest traditions of judicial office. 
One may—again with more hesitation—remark a tendency in some 
quarters to use membership in the legislature as a stepping stone to 
the bench. I know of nothing calculated more quickly to undermine 
confidence in judicial integrity than that one should be so lacking in a 
sense of propriety as to accept election to the bench at the hands of a 
body of which he is a member. 

Respect for the law depends on respect for the bodily symbols of 
the law. 

But what has education to do with all this? It assists in develop- 
ing capacity to discriminate between rival claimants for office, to 
puncture the pretensions of the demagogue. Who may doubt that the 
tone of political discussions in this State would be considerably 
elevated if there were an appreciable elevation of the standards of 
public education? Insofar as a change in governmental form or 
system is indicated such changes may be secured with less wrench 
and less disorder if accomplished by an educated citizenship. 

Education of the type we have in mind tends to produce citizens 
who have intellectual curiosity as to the facts of the world about them 
—informed citizens. It tends to produce citizens of a bend of mind 
which realizes that the existing status cannot be maintained and 
seeks by orderly means to improve that status—progressive citizens. 
It tends to produce citizens who recognize the necessity for reasonable 
restraints on conduct imposed by conditions of civilized society—law 
abiding citizens. What the schools are producing is not graduates but 
citizens. 

The disinterested historian of the future, surveying the American 
scene of 1932, will reach his conclusions as to the manner of people 
who lived in that day largely by examining tables of figures, the 
relevant statistics. The figures will be cold and detached. They will 
show men in the mass, men per capita, the average man. The excep- 
tional man and the exceptional group will be lost in the anonymity of 
the whole. 

3ut the entire hope for improvement of our position lies precisely 
in such exceptional man or group, content to be anonymous, but not 
content to be average or below. Each year thousands of young men 


and women go out from our schools to become part of the life of our 
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State. They go out in the full tide of their powers, eager, bold, ad- 
venturous. They enter into a society that is old and well established 
but one in which by no means all the large tasks have been accom- 
plished. Here is room and sway for the amplitude of their powers. 

We hear it said by alarmed and well meaning people that there is 
a spirit of unrest abroad and we hear the fear expressed that those 
who go out from our colleges will not conform to standards of con- 
duct and thinking which their elders have established. I entertain no 
such apprehension. My fear is that they will conform. But my hope 
for the future of the State is that they will enter into life as grim 
realists insofar as facing its actual condition is concerned, but with 
the conviction that the development of their own personalities into the 
largest possible growth demands that they bring their ardent spirits 
to bear in remaking the world to their needs. 


THE NEW TYPE MUSEUM 


Joun W. Taytor 
Needham B. Broughton High School, Raleigh, N. C. 


VISIT to most of the museums in the United States at pres- 

ent puts one in the frame of mind which is not conducive to 
active learning. Walking past row upon row of glass cases and cel- 
luloid or cellophane covers, generally labeled with “Don’ts” as far as 
handling and manipulating are concerned, does not, as a rule, stim- 
ulate one to learning. The very atmosphere of the average museum 
inhibits the natural desires of the child for activity. 

It is the feeling of the writer, that exhibits on materials from past 
civilizations are not the only things which one might go to museums 
to learn about. Is there any great reason why a museum should not 
include living collections? Our discussion then becomes a question 


, 


of “dead vs. living’ museum collections. 

Is there any reason why a museum should not be a place of activ- 
itv? Is there any ground for the museum not assuming the character 
of a laboratory? Of a class room in which activity instruction may 
take place ? 

Should not the collections of the museum be (1) interesting, (2) 
living, and (3) provide opportunity for active learning? Should 
there not, in addition, be opportunity provided for classes to spend 
half days among the exhibits, much as they would in their own school 
rooms? Should not all this take place in an atmosphere which pro- 
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motes learning rather than causing inhibitions in the visitors, such as 
are natural outgrowths of whispered conversations by musty curators 
and frequent reminders, in the form of placards, requesting that ma- 
terials be “not handled”? 

One may go to Germany and prove these points. There are three 
museums in that country which are built upon these bases: the Fed- 
eral Museum for Sociology and Economics in Diisseldorf, The 
Deutsches Museum in Munich, the Hygiene Museum in Dresden. 

The writer’s experience with a group of American children of 
junior high school age, and their visits to these three institutions, will 
prove of interest. The following description was written by a four- 
teen year old girl of her visit to the Economic Museum in Disseldorf : 


“After having entered the section devoted to the geography and 
population of Germany and the world, we came upon a large revolv- 
ing model of the earth, which indicated the density of the world’s 
population by means of little wooden blocks. The blocks represented 
the numbers with respect to population, while differences in their 
color showed the racial distribution. 

In this same section we came upon such striking facts as: There 
lives upon one square kilometer on the average in Europe 43; Asia 
22.7; America 5; Africa 4.3; Australia 1. Near this chart was an 
interesting little working model with a series of levers, which a vis- 
itor in the museum could operate. A flat surface representing a 
square kilometer seemed covered with little trap doors. A push on a 
lever marked ‘At the Time of the Birth of Christ’ caused a few little 
men to appear from beneath the trap doors. When these figures had 
been counted one could, for example, push a lever marked 1300 and 
add the proper number of figures to show the increase in the density 
of the world’s population. There were levers enough to bring the 
number up to the present time. 

While in this same section we were astonished by the ringing of 
a gong at regular intervals. We found that there was an apparatus 
much like a miniature stage with a revolving floor. On this turn- 
table there appeared a figure which represented Birth, a young couple 
to represent Marriage, and Father Time and his scythe to represent 
Death. After a closer look we discovered that the interval between 
the appearance on the stage of each little figure indicated on the 
average just how often birth, marriage, and death occurred in the 
world. These intervals were one birth every forty-eight seconds, 
one marriage every fifty-four seconds, and one death every eighty- 
two seconds. We saw very easily that the population of the world 
must still be increasing. 

Another interesting exhibit in the section on Population showed 
the average number of people of different ages which one found in the 
German nation. It was astonishing to notice that there was such a 
striking difference between the number of German men which are 
now between the ages of 35 and 45 and the normal number in a pop- 
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ulation group of a thousand. We also saw another effect of the War 
in this exhibit. It was the small number of children between the 
ages of 12 and 15. 

We left this section with the feeling that we had a better appre- 
ciation of the population of Germany as compared to that of the rest 
of the world.” 


On an island in the River Inn in the heart of the city of Munich 
is situated possibly the most wonderful museum in the world. It is a 
technical museum, basically. The collections are devoted principally 
to the portrayal of the things which man has invented and evolved 
which were necessary to his progress, comfort, and happiness in the 
world. There are departments devoted to transportation, printing, 
clothing, housing, lighting, heating, the development of power and 
almost countless other things. 

To illustrate specifically, let us read again what a thirteen-year- 


old child had to say of the section devoted to transportation : 


“We began with Land Transportation. We found ourselves first 
among models and pictures showing the forms that man has used 
down through the ages in getting about on land; for example, models 
of sledges, sedan chairs, rickshaws, stage coaches, the ‘Pony Express,’ 
and the like. A particularly interesting group was devoted to the 
evolution of the bicycle. From the oldest three-wheeled velocipede, 
through the four-seated tandem, down to the most modern motor- 
cycle, we tried them all. 

Next we found ourselves surrounded by models and specimens of 
the old horseless carriages. Beginning with the first real automobile 
—invented by Benz in 1886—including models of the first Stude- 
baker and Ford, we came down to the most modern stream-lined 
motor cars of the type with engines both front and rear. 

The history of railroading next occupied our attention. There 
was a copy of ‘Puffing Billy,’ which was used in an English coal 
mine. Many passenger coaches and freight cars of the period of the 
latter part of the last century and the first decades of the present one 
were represented. The present-day ‘trains de luxe’ and the elaborate 
Pullman cars of America are both present in life-sized proportions. 
An interesting section of this same exhibit was devoted to funicular 
railroads, which ascend many of the German and European mountain 
peaks. A model of the Jungfrau Railroad and the Bavarian Zug- 
spitze line furnished much fun for our group, particularly since we 
were able to operate them ourselves. 

From here we proceeded to the section devoted to Water Trans- 
portation. The most primitive native canoes and dugouts, beautiful 
models of the ancient Roman and Greek galleys, stately Spanish gal- 
leons of the time of Columbus, American clippers, barks, and brigan- 
tines, made up a most beautiful collection of miniature vessels. 
Many models of the German commercial fleet were to be seen. An 
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old model of the Vaterland, which is our present Leviathan, occu- 
pies an important place. It has lately, however, been outstripped by 
the two ocean greyhounds, Europa and Bremen. After walking 
through a suite of rooms which were fitted up as an ocean-going 
steamship of the present, we felt very much as though we were back 
aboard the S. S. Dresden again. From stem to stern, from bridge 
to galley, this life-sized reproduction of a North German Lloyd cabin 
liner was letter perfect. Upon leaving this vessel, we came upon 
the actual original submarine built by Krupp in 1906. This under- 
sea craft in its entirety has been built into the museum. It has had 
one side cut away in order that the boat may be thoroughly inspected. 
We left with no particular inspiration for war. We were not en- 
thusiastic about trips in such a craft. The little shelving, which was 
no bigger than a torpedo tube, would not suit our fancies as sleeping 
quarters. 

The most thrilling section of the museum came next: Air Trans- 
portation. From the flying seeds, the pre-historic flying mammals, 
the great bats, down through the fowl kingdom, was pictured the 
whole history of flight. All sorts of kites formed a colorful exhibit 
in one section of this great amphitheatre. 

In one corner in a little alcove we came upon a life-sized scene 
which pictured the ascension of Montgolfier’s hot air balloon. In an- 
other section we found a scene showing French peasants attacking a 
fallen balloon with pitchforks, clubs, and the like, in a very realistic 
battle against what was assumed to be a supernatural monster. 

The development of lighter-than-air craft from the early balloons 
down to the Graf Zeppelin is interestingly set forth in a series of 
illuminated pictures and slides. In addition, there are actual machines 
which were used in famous flights by many pioneers in aviation. The 
machine in which Bleriot first succeeded in crossing the English 
Channel is present. The first all-metal plane made by Junkers is sus- 
pended from the vaulted ceiling. The fighting planes of Rumpler 
and Fokker are represented also.” 


The spirit of the Deutsches Museum is one of activity. For ex- 
ample, a group of children with their teacher, who happened to be 
studying, let us say, certain elementary principles in connection with 
physics may go to the museum, to the halls devoted to the illustration 
of the principles of physics, and how they have been applied by man 
since early times. Here the group may spend several hours perform- 
ing experiments, operating models and devices of all sorts which have 
been set up expressly for the demonstration of these principles. 
Actually, a school with no physical equipment, might conduct a 
physical laboratory course simply by visiting, regularly, the halls of 
the Deutsches Museum. A trip to the Dresden Hygiene Museum 
will give one an appreciation of the human body and human hygiene, 
such as he possibly would never again see in the average life situation. 
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body. 


“In the department on Man we found the 
there is a picture here in the book. One could stand and see all the 
important organs of the body within a life-size glass model of a man. 
By an electrical device each important organ, such as the brain, the 
lungs, the stomach, the heart, the intestines, the liver, the bladder, 
At the same time a chart arranged in a 
circle at the base of the figure was correspondingly lighted to show 
the name of the organ in question. We thought it interesting indeed 
to stand and watch the organs of the body as one after the other they 
were lighted. We tried to call the names of them from memory as 
the lights flashed on and off. 

When we turned from the Glass Man, we began with the one- 
From there we went to the cell unit of the human 
Models of human cells and charts showing cell division told 


and so on, was illuminated. 


celled animals. 
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children who visited this museum : 
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A glance at the following table will give an idea of the organ- 
ization of the museum: 
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us the whole story of the building blocks of our bodies. Next we 
came to a section devoted to the skeleton. We found just how many 
bones our bodies are composed of, the ways in which they develop, 
and the materials from which they are built. Next we came to a 
system of muscles which are built upon the bone structure. We 
worked models which actually showed us how our arm and leg mus- 
cles cause movement. We saw how contraction of certain little 
muscles caused different movements. 

A section given over to the composition of the blood, its functions, 
and the lymph system of the body interested us. A model of a drop 
of blood, magnified to the size of a cubic meter, gave us a splendid 
idea of the red and white corpuscles and their relative percentages. 

Other sections on the skin; breathing; the voice and speech; the 
nervous system; the sense organs: hearing, smelling, tasting, and 
feeling; the eye, and lastly glands. The thing which interested us 
possibly to the greatest extent was in every case in addition to charts 
and diagrams to explain the functions of the different parts of the 
body there were also preserved specimens of the various human or- 
gans and body parts under consideration. We found that it meant 
so much more to us to actually see a human ear dissected so that we 
could understand just the way in which the stirrup and the anvil and 
the hammer functioned. We felt that we had never understood the 
way in which one speaks until we saw a human voice box with its 
inner working parts laid bare. Another interesting section was that 
of Woman as Wife and Mother. This department first showed the 
biological differences between man and woman, especially the differ- 
ences in the sex organs. Next we came to charts showing the differ- 
ences in incubation periods among the animals whose young are born 
alive. We learned of the very short incubation period of the rat and 
of its cousin, the rabbit. We were also able to compare the incubation 
period for the human embryo with the exceptionally long one of the 
elephant. 

Possibly the most interesting section of this department to us was 
the series showing the pre-natal development of the human embryo. 
Beginning with the charts showing the fertilization of the ovum by 
the semen, we saw the development from one cell to the new born 
baby. This was made wonderfully graphic by actual preserved hu- 
man embryos from the different stages during the pre-natal period 
spaced one month apart. 

We felt that never before had we understood so well just what it 
meant to bea mother. We decided how fine a thing it would be if all 
of our school mates could make the same trip that we did through 
the Dresden Hygiene Museum.” 


The use which the schools are making of the new type of museum 
in Germany is very gratifying to the foreign visitor. One finds in 
his rambles, literally dozens of classes meeting in different rooms or 
rather laboratories of the museums of the type which we have been 
discussing. One has the feeling that he is in a class room, in an in- 
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stitution in which things are happening—in which individuals are 
bringing up questions, bringing up problems, and solving them. In 
the class rooms we hear from every hand suggestions from members 
for visits to this or that department of the local museum in order to 
solve current topics under discussion. It is that attitude of being 
able to go to a museum and find help in a form which is both inter- 
esting to children, as well as satisfying to their instincts for active 
manipulation. It is interesting to note that an American example 
typifying the Deutsches Museum is at present being constructed in 


Chicago. R 
& 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS* 


Dr. Georce Howarp 
The University of North Carolina 


N ORDER to evaluate any curriculum changes in the high schools 
I of North Carolina, it is necessary to understand three important 
items. 

(1) The plan of organization of these high schools. 

(2) The curriculum prescribed for each size high school. 

(3) The fact that owing to the nature of education many qual- 
itative results or changes may be taking place that are not 
evident from quantitative study. Each of these factors will 
be considered separately. 


ORGANIZATION 


In 1925-26 the state began the reorganization of the secondary 
schools. Definite plans including subjects offered, teacher assign- 
ments and daily schedule were given for the high schools of different 
sizes from those employing three teachers up to and including those 
that employ six teachers. Under this reorganization plan a three 
teacher high school can offer a curriculum that consists only of the 
regular academic courses: English, Mathematics, History, one lan- 
guage and some Science are the only su>jects included. This cur- 
riculum is limited and restricted and every pupil entering the school 
must of necessity take the same course. There is absolutely no pos- 

*A report of a sub-committee of the Committee on Research of the North Carolina 


Education Association presented at the annual convention of the Association at Charlotte 
in March by Dr. Howard, Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Curtailments in Education. 
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sibility of adjustment to the individual needs and interests of the 
pupils. At the very time when the interest and aptitudes of each 
boy and girl should be discovered and opportunity offered for each 
individual to develop these to the fullest extent, all are shaped in the 
same mould. At the very time that each child’s growth is dependent 
upon an individual intellectual diet adapted to its own needs, all are 
fed from the same spoon. 

In this curriculum for the three-teacher high schools the voca- 
tional subjects are entirely lacking. With only three teachers that 
cover all of the fields there is hardly time to teach the academic sub- 
jects included in college entrance requirements. The reorganization 
program recognizes this and does not suggest any course for the 
three-teacher schools containing any vocational subjects. The four- 
teacher high school is permitted under the plan to introduce voca- 
tional subjects—Agriculture, Home Economics or both of these 
subjects. In practice, however, very few four-teacher schools are 
offering either of these subjects and practically none are including 
both in their curriculum. Some five-teacher schools are including 
vocational subjects. It is only when a high school has a sufficiently 
large enrollment to justify six teachers that it really begins to intro- 
duce subjects other than the traditional academic ones. In other 
words, although plans are suggested whereby a four or five teacher 
high school can teach either Home Economics, Agriculture, or both, 
in actual practice schools do not include these subjects until there are 
as many as six teachers in the high school. This organization be- 
comes very significant when we realize that definite curtailments in 
subject offerings in high school are practically confined to those high 
schools that have as many as six teachers or more. 


SIZE 


Because of the fact that the size of the high school determines to 
such a large extent the curriculum offered, it is necessary to present 
facts showing the size of the high schools in North Carolina. From 
Table I it is observed that 38.7 per cent of all the high schools in the 
state are of three-teacher or less. 
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Taste I—DistrisuTion sy Size or ScHooLts 1929-30 


= x= i bps =O oS 30 

e,¢ 6D OF Et nd 7 Eb 

a . oe o™ é o™ 
D wiawews 59 7.6 7.6 1.27 1.27 
D soneien 74 9.6 17.2 3.00 4.27 
ere 166 21.5 38.7 10.71 14.98 
©. canawes 125 16.2 54.9 11.32 26.30 
D. Ainidteniond 109 14.1 69.0 12.72 39.02 
© nceasen 77 10.0 79.0 10.84 49.86 
eee 58 7.5 86.5 9.82 59.68 
D aveeten 31 4.0 90.5 6.22 65.90 
or ee 15 2.1 92.6 3.54 69.44 
10 or more 57 7.4 100.0 30.56 100.0 
771 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


These small high schools enroll approximately fifteen per cent of the 
high school pupils in this state. Sixty-nine per cent of the high 
schools in North Carolina have less than six teachers and these schools 
enroll thirty-nine per cent of all the high school pupils in the state. 
From the above facts discussed under organization this means that 
we can expect practically no changes in curriculum in sixty-nine per 
cent of all of our high schools. These schools are already teaching 
a bare minimum program with no possibility of curtailment. If 
changes in curriculum and in the subjects offered are to be found, 
they will with rare exception be found in the thirty-one per cent of 
our schools having as many as six teachers. Only one-third of our 
high schools have included in their curriculum subjects other than 
the minimum essentials of college entrance. There are also a very 
large number of high schools in the larger size group (six teachers 
or more) that have not, for various reasons, included any subjects 
other than the regular academic courses. The statement often made 
by people who do not know the facts that the high schools of the state 
are filling their courses with subjects that might be considered fads is 
absolutely untrue. Table No. II gives the number and percentage of 
pupils pursuing different subjects in the white public schools of North 
Carolina in the school year 1929-30. A,careful study of this table will 
show that while the subjects regularly offered in high schools, such 
as English, mathematics, language, science and history have very 
large percentage of enrollments, that vocational and other subjects 


1From Twenty-third Annual Report High Schools, Educational Publication No. 157, 
State Department of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 
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have only a few scattering pupils. Home Economics and commercial 
are the only vocational subjects with a fairly large number of enroll- 
ments and many of the subjects have such small enrollments that the 
percentage was so small that this was not given in the table. 


Taste II—NuMBER AND Per Cent oF Pupits Pursurinc DirreRENT SUBJECTS 
IN Wuirte Pustic HicgH ScHoors 1929-3 
Per Cent of 


Subject Enrollment Total Enrollment 
BEE tik diocese Mork cee mais Bae oR 101,486 100 
PO re ee 93,922 92.5 
I. dase nwennkearesieonkue 76,583 76.5 
RM -Sechastvnrss banca skehcnteammdenks 17,654 17.4 
German, Spanish or French ............ 26,313 25.6 
ME 35 cc bandh padamenn oeaataeeaction 63,636 63.6 
SO EC ene See neem fee tei 11,901 11.7 
END TUUINE 6c iSrncictwinechacenhien 1,709 1.6 
PINS die erasnds da bneeenciwuaead 4,602 * 
I IIE acct scischarmikubedu awa 13,738 11.5 
| ER Rear eae one tated Eeyore 1,342 1.3 
WOE id.aiccse nuda ck eens nee eewenee nae 494 

DE. cinctsnedebntsedsewenenscee tease 406 

Glee Club, Band and Orchestra ........ 605 

a ee Pe ee 606 

MS inched ariching edie tin male ne amie wee 570 

DE cts c cu casankenendsesaeaansae 137 

PG TD cecnctawsciwreesadecans 67 
EES eran eee Peed 29 
IEE EE: ee ee 333 

I ici bivaku rude) satoreaimaen eat 165 

Pee IE so kcauncssrenssateeeaca 127 

CoE POS. cotercenentincdeness 19 


The facts discussed above are again strikingly brought out in 
Table III. It gives the number and percentage of schools offering 
special subjects in 1931-32. From these facts given above it is evident 
that we could expect very little curtailment in subject offerings in 
the high schools of North Carolina for the simple reason that there 
were very few special subjects offered. 


TasBLce II[J—Numser AND Per Cent or HicnH ScHoots Orrertnc CrrTAIN 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


Per Cent of Schools 


No. Schools 1931-32 
I I, aks x acicrtn niles cuneeeeeas 310 40.0 
Fe ee ETE ee 158 20.4 
CINE 85 hc adavienesaSemainaeceeeekces 71 9.2 


* From Twenty-third Annual Report High Schools, Educational Publication No. 157, 
State Department of Education, Raleigh, N. C 
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Manual Training, Industrial Arts, etc. ....... 37 48 
Music, including Band and Orchestra ........ 23 29 
REL: “dic ndvecuswabecabonnesavnsecneaus 23 2.9 
Pivyaten] EXGmcetiom 2... cc ccccccccccccn can. <a 2.0 


DEFERRED RESULTS 


Due to the very nature of education the actual results of any im- 
provement or curtailment are not in evidence for several years. This 
very fact makes it easy to handicap and curtail the schools with in- 


A re * 


adequate funds and for politicians to insist that the schools have not 

been injured. In this connection two or three things must: be pointed } 

out. 

(1) There is a vast difference in education between quantity and 

quality. This may be illustrated by one of the school systems 
in North Carolina. For several years a very efficient and 
constructive program of music was offered in the schools. ; 
Due to lack of funds the system accepted an offer of local a 
people to carry on some music work in the schools—practi- | 
cally free of cost to the system. It will take time to evaluate 
either program but the fact that music is given in this system 
is no indication of how it is given or what the pupils are 
receiving from it. There is a vast difference in how the 
subject may be taught. The same holds true of any subject 
in the field of education. In many cases throughout the state 
some of the same services are carried on by the high schools 
in some way. Thus in any measure of the number of courses 
and offerings made it is only possible to show the actual 
number and impossible to consider the efficiency with which 





this subject or service is given. 


(2 


There is general recognition in the field of education as in the 
field of business and industrial life that constructive, helpful f 


” 


supervision within certain limits is a mark of efficiency. The 
high schools of North Carolina to, a very large extent have j 
been practically stripped of all supervision. Prior to this 
year the principals of the various schools of the state were 


able to do along with their other duties some supervision of 5 
instruction in the high school. Under the present law only i 


in the very large high schools does the principal have time 
from actual teaching to be of any assistance in this important : 
phase of work. It is impossible to measure the result of this 
policy until the plan has been in operation for several years. 





When its results are known it is impossible to make up to 
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the generations of boys and girls who have suffered the educa- 
tional loss that such economy means. 

(3) True economy does not always consist in cheapness. It is 
certainly not true economy for the State of North Carolina 
to invest thousands of dollars in school buildings throughout 
the state and then let these buildings unnecessarily dete- 
riorate for lack of repairs. It is not economy to provide a 
good teacher and then handicap her efficiency for the lack 
of a few materials and equipment with which to do efficient 
work. 

CURTAILMENT IN SPECIAL SUBJECT OFFERINGS 
In the study of Table IV it will be necessary to consider the facts 
in reference to the above statements. There are two very striking 
conclusions that we must draw from this table. 

(1) The very small number of schools that are offering these 
special subjects. 

(2) The large number of curtailments that have been made in 
these few schools that are making an effort to offer the boys 
and girls an enriched curriculum. 


TaBLe 1V—Specrat Susject OFFERINGS, 1930-31 anv 1931-32 


White Public High Schools 


1930-31 1931-32 
Subjects No. Schools No. Teachers No. Schdols No. Teachers 

Oe ree & 144 146 158 160 
Home Economics ...... co One 328 310 329 
eS * Bere nee 79 113 71 101 
Manual Training, Industrial 

TO I ons ett waren 39 43 37 42 
Physical Education ........ 17 27 14 20 
Music, including Band 

ee 29 35 23 25 
BIS oka ddbateceuhedan 3 
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THE UNIT SYSTEM IN ENGLISH 
AS IT IS APPLIED IN THE SPENCER (N. C.) HIGH SCHOOL 


DorotHy McBrayer RAGLAND 


HE OLD TYPE education which consisted of a teacher as a 
"aaa of lessons, has passed. Modern education demands that 
a teacher aid and lead her pupils, rather than appear as a mighty 
power who demands results. The modern interpretation of a good 
teacher is one who aids her pupils to secure knowledge; to acquire 
skill; to obtain insight and appreciation ; and, greatest of all, to learn 
to think in order to produce more efficient work. Insofar as a sys- 
tem of teaching produces these results, it is successful. The Student 
Endeavor System of unit work appears to be a method of teaching 
which will enable a teacher to aid in this manner. 

The unit system was inaugurated in the Spencer eleventh grade 
English classes with the accompanying outline given as the first as- 
signment for Unit I. This assignment was given and explained fully 
on the first day of the month, and was expected to require from fif- 
teen to twenty days work, according to the ability of the student. 
Section C in the unit is the work required of every student in the 
class, and is the work upon which they are tested at the end of the 
month. Section B and Section A consist of supplementary work for 
students who are above the average in intelligence and capability. 
Every student was urged to try to complete as much work as pos- 
sible, keeping in mind that the work must be thorough and efficient, 
and that all work of Section C must be accomplished before attempt- 
ing supplementary work. 

The outline for Unit I for eleventh grades is based on the material 
in “Literature and Life,” Book IV, by Greenlaw and iles, and 


“Composition and Rhetoric” by Tanner. pws 
Unit I 


Section C 


Literature and Life Book 
1. Read Chapter III Chaucer’s Life and Work 
Know the following : 
a. Chaucer’s life (read references ) 
b. Chaucer as a poet 
c. Chaucer’s greatest work—Canterbury Tales 
1. Plan of Canterbury Tales 


2. Read Canterbury Tales 
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II. Chapter IV—A Period of Transition 
a. Chaucer’s friends and followers 
b. The early drama 
1. Beginnings of drama 
. Folk plays 
. Religious plays 
Cycles 


ne whd 


. Presentation of plays 
c. Ballads 
1. Definition of ballads 
2. Influence of ballads 
d. Printing 
1. Name and influence of first printer 
2. First English book printed 
III. Chap. V—The Age of Shakespeare 
a. Definition and characteristics of the English Renaissance 
b. New English literature 
1. Edmund Spenser (Life and Works) 
2. Elizabethan Lyrics 
c. Read selections from the age of Shakespeare 


IV. Chapter VI—Shakespeare and his Contemporaries 
a. Shakespeare’s Predecessors 
1. John Lyly 
2. Robert Green 
3. George Peele 
4. Christopher Marlow 
b. Shakespeare’s life 
1. Supplement the material with reference work 
c. Shakespeare's Dramatic Career 
1. Names of plays 
2. Dates plays were written 
3. Classification of plays 
(a) Comedies 
(b) Tragedies 
(c) Histories 
V. Read “The Tragedy of Macbeth” 
a. Write a résumé of the play by acts 
b. Write character sketches of 
Macbeth 
Lady Macbeth 
Banquo 
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c. The theme of the play is “The loss of a High Soul through 
reckless ambition.” Write a theme showing how the 
theme works in the play. 

d. Memorize fifteen lines from the play selected at random. 

Read your choice of one of the following plays by Shakespeare 
1. Hamlet 
2. Othello 
3. Romeo and Juliet 
VII. Composition and Rhetoric Book. Chap. XIV and XV 

a. Study lists of words with aid of dictionary 

b. Practice using dictionary 

c. Try to add at least one new word each day to your vocab- 

ulary. 
VII. Practice writing paragraphs, noting punctuation 
Section B 

1. Write a paper of about 1,000 words, showing the influence 
of the witches in Macbeth as a supernatural element on the char- 
acter of Macbeth. 

2. Write one thousand words theme showing how retribution 
falls upon Lady Macbeth and Macbeth and how the suffering each 
undergoes is in keeping with the nature of each. 

Section A 
1. Read a book pertaining to any of the material in Section C. 
Suggestions: 
Life of Shakespeare 
England during Renaissance 
Presentation of plays in Shakespeare’s time 
History of England 
3iography of any writer during 14, 15, or 16 centuries 
2. Make a poster on Good English 
3. Make a pictorial booklet on any phase of the work covered 
in Section C 

After the assignment for the work of Unit I had been given to 
the students, they began work on the material and continued work- 
ing until they reached a point they did not understand. During 
the period of work for students, the teacher moved from desk to 
desk, as she was called to help with individual problems. 

If during the aiding of pupils, the teacher discovered that a 
number of students were having the same difficulties, she assembled 


this group and gave them aid and suggestions. In working out 


Unit I, it was discovered that, with no exceptions the class as a 
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whole needed help on several points. One instance of this was 
found in the reading and studying of Macbeth. The class study 
was stopped and approximately three days were devoted to the 
reading of difficult parts of the play, class discussions, and explana- 
tions by the teacher. At any time during the work that there was a 
special need for class discussions or for explanation for the entire 
group, the work was stopped for this purpose. 

At the conclusion of the study and work on this unit, the follow- 
ing test was given on Section C. All the questions were to be an- 
swered satisfactorily before any students work was complete. 

Test on Unit I—Section C 
1. Discuss Geoffrey Chaucer’s Life and Works. 
2. Outline Chaucer’s plan for the Canterbury Tales. 


Ge 


. Trace the beginnings of drama, naming each step in the develop- 
ment. 
4. Who was the inventor of printing? Relate his influence on lit- 
erature and learning. 
5. Discuss the meaning and characteristics of the English Renais- 
sance. 
6. State the influence on Shakespeare’s work and tell the main facts 
of his life. 
. Discuss fully Shakespeare’s dramatic career, naming his plays, 


NI 


the dates they were written and to what type of play each be- 

longs. 

8. State the theme of the play “Macbeth” and trace the changes of 
Macbeth as he committed each crime. Name the crimes and show 
the increasing ease with which they were committed. 

9. Quote at least five lines from Macbeth. 

10. State briefly the plot of the additional play by Shakespeare, which 
you read. Give a character sketch of one character from the 
play. 

11. Define and give a sentence using five new words you have ac- 
quired during the study. 

12. Write one paragraph containing the following words: Benefactor, 
Candidate, Chaos, Transpire. 

The results of the test showed that thirty-nine from the fifty-nine 
students had acquired the knowledge of every point of the unit satis- 
factorily, and would be permitted to proceed with the work of the 
second unit. There were twenty students of the fifty-nine who did 
not understand one or more of the points required, or who had not 
learned to think sufficiently to apply the knowledge acquired. 
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No pupil was required to take a second test on any part of the 
work which he had mastered, but was given a test on only those prin- 
ciples which he had failed to understand. These tests were given 
to the individual when he was sure he had mastered the material. 

The material of Section B and Section A consisted of activity 
work and was supplementary to Section C. There were eight stu- 
dents in the classes who did work in Section B and Section A. 

There were five outstanding results found from observing the 
Student Endeavor System in the Eleventh Grade English, for the 
work of one unit. These results seem to be far and above those of 
any other system similarly observed. The five greatest results are 
as follows: 

1. The placing of responsibility on the individual student. 

2. The opportunity for individual instruction rather than mass 
instruction. 

3. A larger percentage of students actually working. 

4. An increased thoroughness and efficiency in acquiring in- 
formation and in learning to think. 

5. An opportunity for sufficient work for students of various 
degrees of intelligence. 

The students realized that the responsibility of learning was 
placed upon them and that if they failed to attain results the fault 
was in themselves. The old system of learning for the students is to 
be discouraged, and this system endeavors to teach students to think 
for themselves. It is the responsibility of the student to secure help 
from the teacher on his individual problems. 

The fault in mass instruction is that a great amount of time is 
wasted in explaining problems to an entire class, half of whom per- 
haps already understand it. This system allows the student the priv- 
ilege of receiving individual help on his problems. 

It was observed that students were working during the time desig- 
nated for work on the unit, who had never worked before this time. 
The majority of the class worked because they felt the responsibility 
and were interested. Those few who did not accept the proposition 
willingly, worked because they did not desire to make up the work 
after school hours, or because they knew it would be necessary to 
work in order to take up a new assignment. 

The testing, following the work of the unit, proved that the 
majority of the students had acquired the material of the unit thor- 
oughly, and had a definite power of analyzing their thoughts through 

(Continued on page 243) 
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GEOGRAPHY IN EDUCATION BY RADIO 


WitiiaM C. Bactey, Jr. 
Research Specialist, Educational Department, Columbia Broadcasting System 


MONG THOSE school subjects which are well adapted to radio 
Feet geography has been found exceptionally well 
suited for reception in the classroom. The boundaries which limit the 
use of radio for purposes of instruction are overcome perhaps most 
easily when dealing with this subject. 

One of the great difficulties which confront the directors of a 
radio program designed especially for use in the school room is the 
arrangement of a broadcast which will be varied enough to hold the 
attention of a young listener and yet definite enough to insure the 
accomplishment of the purpose for which it was particularly designed. 

\fter a great deal of experimental work, Geography has been in- 
cluded this year in the schedule of the American School of the Air, 
the series of broadcasts presented by the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem expressly for use in the classroom. The general method followed 
is to combine the geography series with a music series, the music being 
chosen from among the compositions characteristic of the country 
under consideration. The actual geography lesson is given in the 
form of a lecture, presented either by a native of the country under 
discussion or by an American whose travels and studies have given 
him a thorough acquaintance with not only foreign geographical facts, 
but with the temperament of the different peoples as well. The 
interest of these talks and the pertinent musical illustrations hold the 
attention of even the youngest listeners. The use of music is not only 
beneficial from the point of view of presenting a well rounded radio 
program, but it is necessary to a complete geography broadcast, for it 
has often been said that perhaps the best description of a country may 
be found in its music. 

In utilizing the radio in the classroom there are certain definite 
responsibilities which fall upon the teacher and the pupils, for it 
takes more than mere passive listening to get the greatest benefit from 
an educational broadcast. Before listening to a program, preparation 
similar to that of a regular classroom period should be made. In the 
case of geography, maps should be placed where they are visible to 
all and the teacher should be ready to point out the different places 
mentioned and spell on the blackboard any difficult words or names. 
After the broadcast, careful review work should be done and the 


(Continued on page 247) 
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Tue DiscipLINARY OBJECTIVE IN MATHEMATICS TEACHING; SOME 
SUGGESTIONS ON How To ATTAIN IT 











(Continued from Our April Number) 


HE INDIVIDUAL learns to reason by reasoning. He may 
‘i take courses in logic yet he will not learn to reason logically 
until he has practice in applying the principles of logic to some 
specific material. Mathematics is the best material that has yet been 
found for practice in logical thinking. This is true because the 
material of mathematics is easily obtainable, it is exact, it is objective 
and there is a wealth of such material to be had. This being true it 
is quite natural that, for centuries, mathematics has been used to 
train both young and old in the technique of reasoning. Formerly 
great emphasis was placed on this process of rationalization. In the 
arithmetic classes of the middle of the last century great stress was 
placed upon an analysis of the problem in this wise. If 12 oranges 
cost 50c then one orange will cost 1/12 of 50c which is 4 1/6c. Five 
oranges would therefore cost 5 times 4 1/6c which is 20 5/6c. It 
would appear that although many of the new things in modern day 
arithmetic teaching are superior to the old yet the omission of this 
process of reasoning or analysis of an arithmetic problem is looked 
upon by some, the writer included, as a backward step. One direct 
result of this omission is the fact that today many high school pupils 
do not know whether they should multiply or divide by 12 in reducing 
feet to inches. They are like the old woman with the eggs. She 
could always tell good eggs from bad ones. She said you put the eggs 
in water and the bad ones would float with the big end up or the little 
end up, she didn’t know which, but she could always tell which were 
bad. Now a boy or girl who, in arithmetic does not know whether 
he should multiply or divide by a certain number is in a bad predic- 
ament that should be remedied by careful training in the arithmetic 
processes and through plenty of problem solving. Let me appeal to 
all of you who teach arithmetic to stress clear logical arithmetic 


reasoning. 
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There is another splendid phase of mathematics teaching where 
logical reasoning should be developed. This is in the teaching of 
geometry. There is no course in the public high school that affords 
such splendid opportunities for establishing in the minds of young 
people the elements of logical thinking as does geometry. The various 
types of reasoning used in geometry should be made clear to the pupil. 
Furthermore the similarity between the technique of solving a 
geometric theorem and the ordinary non-mathematical problem should 
be made evident to the pupil. Most geometry teachers are content to 
teach the mere fundamentals of geometry, leaving the pupil to estab- 
lish in his own mind this unique relationship. As a result most pupils 
never establish a connection between the two. Hence there is apt to 
be little or no transfer of this technique of problem solving in 
geometry to problem solving in other fields. At least in this case if 
it takes place at all, it is purely a matter of chance. This is surely not 
as it should be. 

Now the question might well be asked, “Just how should a teacher 
aid pupils in seeing that the process of solving a theorem or exercise 
in geometry is little if any different from the solution of non-mathe- 
matical problems. It would seem that the best method of helping the 
pupil in this matter is through good illustrations. Every teacher 
should have a stock of these at his tongue’s end, ready to be used 
whenever the occasion will permit. For example the technique of 
diagnosing a disease by a doctor and the solution of a geometric 
theorem have many common elements so that there should be a large 
element of transfer from geometry to diagnosis. Below are given in 
parallel columns some of these common elements. 

Diagnosis Geometric exercise solving 

1. The doctor looks his patient 1. The geometer reads his ex- 
over carefully, takes his temper- ercise and from it determines 
ature, his pulse, notes any break- what is given. This process is 
ing out on the skin and locates the _ relatively short and easy in simple 
seat of any pain and if necessary geometric theorems or exercises. 
takes X-ray pictures of certain It is none the less essential. 
parts of the anatomy. From this 
careful inventory he knows as 
nearly as may be what is given. 

2. The next step is to decide 2. This step in the geometric 
what disease besets the patient. proof is to state clearly what is to 
be proved. 
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3. The next step in the pro- 
gram of the physician is to map 
out a course of treatments which 
from his own experience or that 
of other doctors has proved suc- 
cessful in similar cases. In this 
process he takes stock of the 
drugs or remedies at his com- 
mand, of whether or not the ef- 
fects of these drugs produced on 
the human body fit the needs of 
his patient. 

4. The fourth step before the 
doctor is to administer the treat- 
ment. 

5. If the treatment of the dis- 
ease is effective and the patient 
recovers the fifth step is to disin- 
fect the house, and release the 
patient. If the treatment is inef- 
fective and the patient shows no 
improvement the doctor may 
change his plan of attack or treat- 
ment. If on the other hand the 
patient grows worse and dies this 
ends the chapter as far as that 
particular individual is concerned. 
However this particular disease 
remains an unconquered problem 
which continues to present itself 
to this doctor and perhaps to 
other doctors for solution. 


3. In the geometric proofs the 
third step is to map out a plan of 
proof. This may be done by 
analysis which starts at the con- 
clusion and says this is what | 
wish to prove. I can prove this if 
I can prove that, etc. Here it is 
that the geometer takes stock of 
the things he has already proved 
and which of these will aid him 
in giving the required proof. 


4. The fourth step in proving 
the theorem is to give the syn- 
thetic proof. 

5. If the proof of the theorem 
or exercise is conclusive the fifth 
step is to give in generalized form 
the conclusion. One may wish to 
discuss special cases of the the- 
orem. If the proof is not satis- 
factory one may try other proofs 
until a valid proof is obtained. In 
this particular the geometer has 
the advantage over the physician 
because, whereas the physician’s 
patient may die, when the geom- 
eter fails to prove a theorem or to 
solve a problem he is seldom de- 
nied the privilege of trying other 
proofs until he solves the problem 
or demonstrates his inability to 


solve it. 


Thus it is evident that there are many common elements in these 


two procedures, common elements which permit transfer to take place 


if only the teacher will show to a pupil that the two courses of 


reasoning are practically identical. 


Boys and girls are not slow to 


grasp the meaning of such illustrations and they will watch for oppor- 


tunities to apply the technique of reasoning used in geometry to other 


problems. 





Because their attention has been called to this matter they 
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will see and understand the disciplinary value as they would not be 
likely to if nothing is said about it. 

Time forbids the giving of other illustrations in such detail. Just 
one or two illustrations will be briefly given. The lawyer must 
demonstrate to the judge or jury that his side of the case is right. 
He does this by setting up an array of facts which corresponds to the 
hypothesis or what is given in a geometric proof. He must then give 
a synthetic proof that his side of the case warrants the decision. This 
he does by making clear cut statements and then giving reasons which 
cannot be questioned for the truth of these statements. When the 
facts in the case warrant such a demonstration to the judge or jury, 
the lawyer who can use the technique of the geometric demonstration 
is almost sure to win his case. 

This was evident to Abraham Lincoln when he related to an inter- 
viewer how he prepared for law. He related that while reading 
law he asked himself, “What do I do when I demonstrate more than 
when I reason and prove.” He searched the dictionaries and found 
that demonstrate meant “proof beyond possibility of doubt.” He 
said that meant nothing more to him than “blue to a blind man.” 

“So” he said in the interview, “I left my situation in Springfield, 
went home to my father’s house and stayed until I could give any 
proposition in the six books of Euclid at sight. I then found out 
what ‘demonstrate’ means and went back to my law studies.” 

This shows Lincoln’s belief in the disciplinary value of geometry 
as a preparation for law. 

So it is with almost every phase of life. Problems are incessantly 
presenting themselves for solution. The technique by which these 
problems should be solved is little different from that used in the 
mathematics class room. If teachers will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to show pupils that the solution of mathematics problems 
and of the non-mathematical problems are practically the same, to the 
end that pupils may use the same technique in solving both types, the 
disciplinary value of mathematics will be greatly increased. This 
transfer value of the technique of problem solving in mathematics to 
other fields will no doubt be of greater value to many pupils than all 
the mathematics which they learn in high school when only the 
utilitarian aspect of the subject is considered. 

6. The indirect method of proof in geometry also presents a splen- 
did opportunity for the teacher to show the application of geometric 


1F,. B. Carpenters. Six Months in the White House. Pp. 308-216. 
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reasoning to other fields of problem solving. This method is illus- 
trated by such geometric proofs as the following. << A=< B or 
<A”A < Bor <A < << B. It is then proved that <A 
< Bandalsothat<A<° < B. << A > < B. Some teachers do not 
like this method of proof. It is hard to understand the cause for 
this dislike since it is just as rigorous as any other proof. If well 


taught it is quite understandable to high school pupils. Perhaps its 
lack of favor by teacher is because it is only used in geometry texts 
where the more elegant direct synthetic proof is inadequate or inef- 
fectual. Be that as it may, this method is used a great deal in the 
solution of life’s problems. For example. My automobile engine 
will not run. I know that in general there are two causes for this 
result. One is no gas, the other is no spark. I test each spark plug 
and find no lack of spark. Therefore the cause of the trouble is lack 
of gas. The farmer has a field which is suitable for raising cotton, 
tobacco or peanuts. He makes up his mind that he does not wish to 
raise cotton because of its low price. He also decides that he will 
not raise tobacco because of the excessive amount of labor required. 
He therefore must raise peanuts or raise nothing at all. Since this 
method of solving problems is so common in solving the problems of 
life, other illustrations will come to the minds of you teachers. Then 
let us use them to get our pupils to see the close relation between 
solving mathematics problems and solving other problems of life. 

One of the problems which many boys and girls will appreciate 
your aid in solving is that of choosing a vocation. This is the biggest 
problem which many high school pupils face. It is one that is some- 
times very difficult to solve. However the geometric procedure is a 
powerful means of attack on such a problem. It might be done in 
this way. 

Given. Over one thousand occupations listed in the government 
census from which to choose. Also the individual’s abilities, likes, 
dislikes, habits, attitudes, emotions, etc. 

To Choose a Vocation. Proof. Since I have only certain abilities, 
likes, dislikes, emotions, attitudes, etc.: immediately it is clear that 
many of these one thousand occupations would be out of the question. 
Perhaps the list of those which receive serious consideration can be 
narrowed down to five or six. Then one by one these vocations 
should be studied by the pupil. Perhaps he can find an analysis of 
each of them by various writers. Then if he analyzes himself very 
carefully or has others do so, he can no doubt discover that other 


vocations may be eliminated because of certain abilities which are 
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required for success in them and which he lacks or because of his 
personal likes or dislikes. Through further study he should be able 
to choose a vocation which will be in keeping with his powers and 
abilities and in which he can reasonably be expected to succeed. Such 
a procedure would do much to prevent square pegs getting into round 
holes which is the natural result of young people drifting into the 
various vocations. A decision thus made would also do much to 
motivate future school work. 

7. It goes without saying that the mathematics teacher should 
emphasize and insist upon accuracy and neatness. He should do all 
in his power to stimulate good study habits such as concentration, 
intensive reading, mental alertness and aggressiveness. The pupil 
should be taught how to obtain information from a book. For ex- 
ample how to use an index or table of contents, how to use the 
synopsis at the end of the chapter, how to use the reviews, and how 
to use the reference books. The teacher should promote a spirit of 
thrift and providing for ones own needs by insisting that pupils 
always come to class with pencil, paper, compasses, and any other 
equipment needed. He should aid pupils in the organization of 
material to promote better understanding and memory. He should 
strive for sustained application. He should strive to build up certain 
desirable attitudes and to eliminate undesirable ones. Last and by 
no means least he should remember: that it is his duty to develop 
character as well as to teach math. 

Much may be done toward the establishment of the foregoing 
habits and attitudes if the teacher will insist that the pupil carry them 
out in the work in mathematics. Eternal vigilance is the price of suc- 
cess in this kind of work. The teacher should through conferences 
with the pupil and sometimes with parents help the pupil to develop 
these ideals and attitudes and a well rounded character. 


A clear insight into this problem and eternal vigilance on the part 


of the teacher will do much to make the disciplinary value of math- 
ematics transcend all of its other values to the high school pupil. 


THE COACHING SCHOOL 

The University of North Carolina’s eleventh annual coaching school for 
athletic directors and coaches will be conducted at Chapel Hill during the period 
August 22-September 3, 1932. Instruction will be offered in the coaching of 
football, basketball, track, tennis, boxing and wrestling, and in athletic training 
and conditioning. Mr. Robert A. Fetzer, director of athletics in the University, 
will serve as director of the school and the various members of the University’s 
coaching staff will serve as instructors. For a copy of the illustrated announce- 
ment, address E. R. Rankin, Secretary, Chapel Hill. 

Seventy-eight school officials and athletic directors from fourteen States 
attended last summer’s coaching school at Chapel Hill. Since the University’s 
annual coaching school was established by Mr. Fetzer and his associates in 1922, 
the number of men to attend the school for one or more years has been 552. 
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The French Column 


| Conducted by Huco Gipuz 
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HE ANNUAL meeting of the Modern Language Association 
T of the N. C. E. A. was in the nature of a Goethe celebration. 
Professor Clement Vollmer of Duke delivered an exceedingly 
F 
After the address the following officers were elected: 
President, Prof. René Hardré, N.C. C. W.; Vice-President, Prof. 
W. S. Barney, N. C. C. W.; Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. F. L. Blythe, 
Davidson. 


interesting address on “Goethe’s International Mind 


HE ANNUAL meeting of the French Section of The Modern Lan- 
guage Association was held at three o'clock on March 18, 1932, in 
Room 101 of the Central High School, Charlotte. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, Professor Hugo Giduz, U. N. C. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The program included a talk in French by Professor Robert H. 
Cru, of Wake Forest, who spoke on “Le Systéme d’Instruction en 
France.” Professor Cru traced the educational process of a French 
child from the “école primaire” through the “agrégation” and “doc- 
torat.” Miss Leila Bell, of High Point, explained her method of 
teaching phonetics, in a speech on “The Importance of Phonetic 
Symbols and their Presentation,” advocating this system because of 
its standardization and the resultant ability of the child to pronounce 
without the teacher's help. “A Critical Analysis of the Results of 
the College Entrance Tests at North Carolina College for Women,” 
presented in French by Professor René Hardré, produced some 
illuminating information when Mr. Hardré stated that these results 
were comparable to those of New York City, that the minima were 
incomprehensibly low, that results for 1931 tests showed a slightly 
higher percentage attaining the median than did those for 1930. 

The nominating committee, composed of Professor George B. 
Watts, Davidson ; Miss Jessie Laird, N. C. C. W.; Miss Jo Langford 
of Charlotte, presented the following names for the ensuing year: 
for President, Miss Nora T. Gerberich, N. C. C. W.; for Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Leila Bell, High Point ; for Secretary, Mr. A. B. Goldiere, 
Davidson. 
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It was moved, seconded and carried that these nominees be elected 
and the secretary was instructed to cast the ballot. 

A short discussion on the question of standard tests showed that 
similar results to those attained at N. C. C. W. were secured at U. N.C. 
Professor Giduz announced that information concerning tests could 
be secured from the Bureau of Educational Research at U. N. C. 

The attendance at this meeting was unusually large, well over sixty 
being present—Nora THOMPSON GERBERICH, Secretary. 


Books RECEIVED 


Hernani. By Victor Hugo. Edited by James D. Bruner. American 
Book Co., 1932. 


This is a well edited text of this ever interesting play. The introduction 
though brief, is of sufficient length to give those essentials that the student who 
does not go into too detailed a study of Romanticism and Hugo. But why the 
deadening exercises? Why take the joy out of such a play with first year type 
of work? Does either the teacher or student capable of understanding and 
appreciating such a play need the “Questionnaire” and “Etudes de Mots,” etc? 
The notes at the back of the book, approximately eighty pages, are generally too 
full, and often unnecessary. The vocabulary is adequate enough without many 
of the notes. (One cannot blame the author for the requirements of the 
editors !) 


TravaiLtons! By W. H. Grosjean. Allyn and Bacon. 1932. 


This is a workbook to go with Grosjean’s edition of The New Chardenal. 
It is good material for those who desire more than can be found in the text. 
It is carefully correlated with the lessons, and at the end of each five working 
lessons there is an objective type test. 

There are numerous ingenious devices for time saving. The crosswood 
puzzles from time to time should interest those who like them. 


An Expioratory CoursE IN GENERAL LANGUAGE. By Bugbee, 
Clark, Green, Parsons, Sweet, Williams. Benj. H. Sanborn and 
Company. 


This is a good text for exploratory and prognostic purposes at the junior 
high school level. Even though the pupils do not continue their language study, 
their contact with the Introduction of this book which deals with the “Begin- 
nings of Language,” “Development of Writing,” “Races and Languages,” 
“Greek Influence on Language,” “Roman Influence on Language,” and “The 
English Language,” will in itself warrant the time spent on it. 

For junior high schools in which the teacher wishes to inquire into the lin- 
guistic tendencies of the pupils this book is recommended. 
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THE UNIT SYSTEM IN ENGLISH 
(Continued from page 224) 
application. None of the students who had not thoroughly accom- 
plished the desired results were required to continue on the principles 
not assimilated. No pupil may pass from Unit I to Unit II until he 
has mastered the principles, and this demands thorough and efficient 
work. 

The last result is that this system offers reward for supplementary 
work, and therefore, keeps all students busy during the month. The 
poor student works the entire months on Section C but he does not 
retard the progress of his fellow student who may be able to supple- 
ment Section C with work in Section B and Section A. 

As always, in undertaking anything new, there are certain weak 
points and criticisms; but with more experience and great eagerness 
to correct these weaknesses, it is believed that the Student Endeavor 
System will be a great boon to the students of the land. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE 1932 HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIOR EX AMINATION 


E. C. HUNTER 
University of North Carolina 


HE 1932 edition of the North Carolina High School Senior 
Examination was administered on February 18, 1932, to 16,684 


seniors in the white high schools of the state. In order to reduce the 
cost of the testing program this year the College Conference Com- 
mittee on College Admissions decided to administer the same test that 
was given in 1928, making certain changes in one section and omitting 
the Latin and French sections. The number of items in Section C 
(History and Civics was reduced from fifty to twenty-five, thereby 
reducing the maximum obtainable score from 200 to 175. Twenty- 
two of the items in Section C were taken from the 1928 test, leaving 
three new items to be prepared and inserted. The following sections 
each of which provided twenty-five questions or test items made up 
the 1932 examination: A-1 English Language; A-2 English Liter- 
ature; B-1 Reading Literature; B-2 Reading History; C History, 
Modern Times, and Civics; D General Science; E Mathematics. All 
students were required to take the seven sections of the test. 

; |The number of seniors tested this year exceeded the number tested 
in 1931 by 1,531, while the number of schools participating this year 
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was greater by only one. Table I shows the frequencies by schools 
and by seniors tested for the seven years of existence of the testing 
program. 


TABLE I 
Number of Schools and Seniors Tested 
No. of Schools No. of Seniors 


The high schools testing more than one hundred seniors this year 
are as follows: 

Charlotte, 316 seniors; Asheville, 218 seniors; Wilmington, 195 
seniors ; Greensboro, 184 seniors; High Point, 183 seniors; Durham, 
176 seniors; Winston-Salem, 172 seniors; Salisbury, 123 seniors ; 
N. B. Broughton (Raleigh), 113 seniors; Gastonia, 113 seniors ; 
Hugh Morson (Raleigh), 112 seniors ; Burlington, 103 seniors. Men- 
tion should be made of the fact that certain schools graduate part of 
their senior class at mid year, and in some cases, these students were 
given the examination the year previous. 

Mr. Robert T. Adams, 17, of the Asheville School, Buncombe 
County, scored 150 points. This was the highest score in the state. 


Thomas O. Lowdery of the same school made the second highest 
score, 146. George T. Hooker of Durham, Alfred Miller of Wil- 
mington, and Edgar Meibohm of Greensboro each scored 145 points. 
Sixteen students made scores above 140. 


Table II shows the state median scores of the 1932 seniors as 
compared with those of the 1928 seniors. 


Taste II 
Comparison by Sections for 1928 and 1932 Tests 
(Same Test administered for 1928 and 1932) 

Section of Test 
A-1 English Language 
A-2 English Literature 
B-1 Reading Literature 
B-2 Reading History 
*C. History, Modern Times, Civics 
D. General Science 
E. Mathematics 


*Total median 


* The total median score and the median for Section C obviously cannot be compared 
for the two years inasmuch as section C for 1928 contained 50 items, while for 1932 it con- 
tained only 25 items. We might, however, make a very rough comparison for section C by 
dividing the 1928 median score by two. The result then — 

1 


Median for Section C 
Total median 
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round scholar.” A better test than this of the value 
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The consistency of improvement in all the subjects over the four 


year period as measured by the same test is most interesting. In 
terms of median points the improvement of the 1932 seniors over the 
1928 seniors ranges from 2.8 for English Literature to 1.2 for the 
Historical Reading test. So far as this examination measures we can 
state definitely that our 1932 seniors are superior in general high 
school achievement to the 1928 seniors. The degree of superiority in 
the various subjects cannot be stated until further statistical analysis 
is made. 
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We were unable again this year to employ the sorting machines 
for our tabulations, thus making an extended statistical analysis im- 
possible. We are prepared to furnish the various colleges with the 
scores of their 1933 applicants together with the state medians, thus 
supplying valuable evidence of the students’ abilities several months 
before the colleges open. Mention should be made of the study by Dr. 
M. R. Trabue and Mr. E. H. Hicks relative to the degree to which 
the 1928 tests predicted success or failure in each of the colleges. The 
report of this study was published in the November, 1929, number of 
Tue Hicu ScuHoor JourNat, pages 251 to 263. It will be recalled 
that the correlation between the examination scores and later success 
in college ranged from .75 to .25. 

The high schools may secure their individual reports by writing 
directly to the Bureau of Educational Research, Chapel Hill. The 
results are now available. More than one hundred high schools re- 
quested their records and paid the cost of compiling their reports for 
the 1931 test. We are able to furnish the individual scores together 
with a copy of the state medians for one cent per pupil. The indi- 
vidual class or school medians can be calculated and included with the 
individual scores and state medians for two cents per pupil. 





GEOGRAPHY IN EDUCATION BY RADIO 
(Continued from page 225) 
pupils should be encouraged to work out individual projects such as 
essays, relief maps and the like. 

In the future, as international broadcasting is developed many 
geography programs originating in the country being studied can be 
arranged. The value that this may be in promoting international 
good will and understanding can hardly be over-estimated. Already 
several international programs coming from Germany and England 
have been arranged by the American School of the Air, while there 
are also regularly scheduled international programs which are broad- 
cast each Sunday in this country by the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. This Spring, several programs from England and Ireland will 
be broadcast as part of the American School of the Air series. When 
television has been perfected sufficiently, the value of geographical 
programs from different sections of the world, using this medium, 
will be immeasurably increased. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Wuat Is Tuis Opportunity Scnoot? A Stupy oF THE DENVER 
Tax-Supportep Institution. By Fletcher Ilarper Swift and 
John W. Studebaker. American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. 1932. 


This is a bulletin of eighty-seven pages devoted to a most interesting and 
vital account of what is being done in Denver, Colorado, toward assisting the 
individual in his social adjustment and toward the solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem. This most vital study was made by Fletcher Harper Swift, 
Professor of Education, University of California, and John W. Studebaker, 
Superintendent of Schools, Des Moines, Iowa, under the direction of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education. The bulletin presents briefly the history, 
aims, curriculum, and plans that are utilized in the organization and administra- 
tion of Denver’s remarkable educational achievement, “The Opportunity 
School.” The story of how the ideas and ideals of that far-seeing educator, 
Miss Emily Griffith, have developed in sixteen short years (for the project was 
begun in 1916) is nothing short of thrilling. In the true spirit of an Oppor- 
tunity School namely, “to provide any kind of service for any individual when 
he comes and asks for it,” the Denver school has broadened the curriculum and 
reached into the life needs of the individuals of that city until the group served 
has exceeded nine thousand annually and more than a thousand applicants were 
refused admission in 1931 because the demand had outgrown the resources. As 
an integral part of Denver’s Public School system, the Opportunity School is 
supported by public funds. In the opening pages of the bulletin the statement 
is made that the school is “contributing in a remarkable way to the occupational, 
economic, social, intellectual, and moral rehabilitation of the large and increas- 
ing group of unemployed in a prosperous and growing American city.” The 
evidence presented in this study is most convincing. Denver’s plan is rich in 
practical suggestions that could be utilized by many communities. A challenge 
is thrown out to our cities to recognize and meet a problem as Denver has done. 
Some cities are doing it, others should. This study is an inspiration and should 
be carefully read not only by teachers and public school workers but also by 
every thinking American citizen—Mary B. Brooks. 


Comenius. By M. W. Keatinge, M.A., D.Sc. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. New York and London, 1931, pages 255. 


This book was first written in Latin by Comenius in 1657 which he called 
the “Great Didactic,” and was translated into English by Prof. M. W. Keatings 
in 1896, but since that time several reprints have been made. Despite the fact 
that it was written almost three hundred years ago, teachers today will find 
valuable aid through the author’s suggestions in regard to “(1) Aims, (2) the 
need for education and for schools, (3) Psychology, (4) Mode of proof, 
(5) Curriculum, (6) Method, and (7) Supply and Organization of Schools.” 
The teacher will also find numerous illustrations pertaining to the process of 
education which are indeed worthy and worthwhile for any student of educa- 
tion to read. He will find in this book not only suggestive ideas in regard to 
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aims, methods, etc., but, very modern ideas of a broader, wider extensive course 
of stud‘es for both the elementary and higher educational purposes. 

It his been said by several leading educators that the “Great Didactic” is 
one of the greatest treatises on education ever written. I shall give a few 
quotations in order to prove the worth of Comenius’ thoughts pertaining to 
education in his day. “If a man is to be produced, it is necessary that he be 
formed i.y education.” 

“Mar is the gentlest and most divine being, if he has been made so by true 
education; but if he has been subjected to none or to a false one he is the most 
intractable thing in the world.” 

“A man can most easily be formed in early youth, and cannot be formed 
properly except at this age.””"—H. E. STEPHENs. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION AND THE TEACHING Process. By 
J. E. Adams and W. S. Taylor. 1932. Price, $2.50. 


The book is quite broad in scope, discussing the teacher, the psychology of 
teaching and learning, the administration and supervision of schools, the recent 
trends and developments in education, and concluding with the present philos- 
ophy of education. 

Part I. The Teacher, depicts the teacher as a specialist, giving the essential 
qualities of a successful teacher, and submitting a wealth of practical sug- 
gestions to prospective and incumbent pedagogues. 

Part II. The Teaching Process, is well taken in a pragmatic treatment of 
the laws of learning, tests and measurements, methods of instruction, all in 
articulation with the idea of the existing differences in the pupils to be taught. 

Part HII. The School, Its Administration and Supervision, advances pro- 
grams of school organization, problems and suggested solutions to many major 
difficulties confronting administrators, dealing with the school plant and equip- 
ment, finance, and supervision. 

Part IV. Recent Devclopments in Education, including timely, practical, 
and comprehensive discussions of health, character, safety, thrift, and voca- 
tional education. 

Part V. The Philosophy of Education, advances the modern philosophical 
view of education, and discusses the accepted objectives of education, correlative 
with the curriculum, as the means by which these objectives must, in the main, 
be reached. 

With its simple language and a practical treatment of many important 
educational endeavors, this volume would well fill an important place in teacher 
training institutions, teachers and other educators’ libraries —F. W. Grrtinc- 
HOUSE. 


First PrincrpLes oF Puysics. By R. W. Fuller, R. B. Brownlee, 
and D. L. Baker. Allyn and Bacon. 1932. 797 pp. 


In this revision of their earlier “Elementary Principles of Physics” the 
authors have, in prziseworthy fashion, refrained from expanding; in fact 
this new volume has been reduced by some fifty pages through careful rewriting. 
At the same time space has been found to introduce those recent advances in 
the science that will bring the book up to date, together with a number of new 
type tests and added illustrations. 
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Apparently yielding to the wishes of others in preference to their own 
desires the writers have returned more nearly to the traditional order of content 
than in the previous edition. Those who, like the reviewer, feel that, both in 
the order and in the impractical nature of a part of its content so far as the 
needs of the average citizen are concerned, physics suffers from the bonds of 
tradition more seriously than any other science of the high school curriculum 
will note with regret this surrender of an advanced position.—C. S. P. 





The Educational Bookstore of Barnes and Noble, Inc. for ten years past at 
76 Fifth Avenue, has just signed a Lease for the occupancy of a large ground 
floor, basement and mezzanine at 105-7 Fifth Avenue, to be occupied after 
June Ist. 

This house is unique in that it is the only one in New York specializing in 
Educational Books of all Publishers, for All Schools and Colleges, both new 
and used. 

With a background of 58 years, it has had a consistent and continuous 
growth, even during a period of depression, to such an extent that its present 
quarters at 76 Fifth Avenue are entirely inadequate. 

In fact during the present economic crisis there has developed a demand 
for serious and thought-provoking books amongst the general public supple- 
menting the constant requirements of students, schools, libraries and dealers. 

To provide facilities for conducting a business expanding in every depart- 
ment, retail, wholesale and library, the house of Barnes and Nobles, Inc. has. 
been forced to make this move in order to render a larger and better service to 
the studious and thinking public. 

During the many years of its operations it has distributed many millions 
of books to multitudes of customers, not only in Greater New York but 
throughout the country and in every continent. 


TEACHING THE Sociat Stupies. Fancler and Crawford. Published 
by C. C. Crawford, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 1932. 376 pages. 


This is an attractive and intelligent presentation of the teaching of the 
social sciences in the junior and senior high schools. The book is full of prac- 
tical suggestions and directions that will give strength and inspiration to 
teachers. Its pages abound in outlines of courses, aims, methods, and sug- 
gestions that may be used with good effect, while the true-false tests on the 
preceding discussions are not only thought-provoking but tend to prevent guess- 
ing on the part of those taking the test. There is a comprehensive treatment of 
the content and organization of the composite courses, citizenship courses, his- 
tory courses, geography courses, economics and sociology courses, and the 
grade placement of the social studies in the secondary schools. Especially 
good are treatments of instructional techniques such as the lecture method, 
textbook method, socialized method, problem method, etc. The final chapters 
deal with the social studies laboratory, correlations with other subjects, related 
extra-curricular activities, measuring results, and the teacher. One finishes 
reading the book with the feeling that it will prove of great value to teachers 
of the social sciences.—M. C. S. N. 
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| A HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA By M. C. S. NosLe 


The leadership of the inspired few, the inertia of thé many, the perennial 
clash of personal interest and public welfare, the inevitable but painfully 
slow progress of education in its fight against ignorance and greed—all 
| are here made plain in this story of public education in North Carolina 
from earliest colonial days to 1900, told by one who himself has per- 
formed yeoman service in the cause of education. The author is inspired 
with an unshakable belief in the genuine will of North Carolina to edu- 
cate her people, rich and poor, white and black, in spite of war, recon- 
struction, and occasional régimes of short-sighted and politics-inspired 
economy. Much that he says presents striking analogies to the present 
educational problems of the state. He draws heavily upon manuscript 
sources and brings to light material of much human interest. $3.00. 


NORTH CAROLINA: ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL By S. H. Hosss, Jr. 


The only book of its kind in the United States. Excellent source mate- 
rial for the grammar grade teacher of North Carolina history and 
geography, as well as for high school use. Dr. Thomas Alexander of 
Teachers College says of this book that “it discusses problems which are 
vital to every citizen in North Carolina. We are using much of this 
material in our experimental groups in the Raleigh high schools and find 
it extremely valuable. I don’t think that the people in the state realize 
the wonderful work the University has been doing in the research field 
teaching the economic and cultural problems of the people of the state. 
I think every high school in North Carolina ought to have a copy of 
this book.” We are glad to be able to say this book ts already in use 
in a large majority of the schools in North Carolina. Price $3.50. 


If you do not want to buy until you see these books, 
write to us and we will send you copies for ten days 
free examination. Then you can send us a check or 


return the books. 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON AND Epucation IN A Repustic. By Charles 
Flinn Arrowwood. McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc. 1930. 
Price $1.75. 

A vital part of any course in history of education is that of appropriate 
parallel reading. To meet this need Professor Arrowood’s Thomas Jefferson 
and Education In A Republic, deserves an important place. Moreover it can 
be used by any lay reader to acquire valuable information. Jefferson was well 
known as a political leader and statesman, but he was likewise a great educa- 
tional philosopher and promoter of educational plans. Professor Arrowood says 
in his preface, “This book aims to present in his own words in so far as is 
possible, an account of the contributions of Thomas Jefferson, to the progress 
of education. It is believed that no one can become familiar with this contribu- 
tion without recognizing its profound significance.” 

Part one, “Jefferson’s Services To Education in America,” briefly sketches 
the private life and public services of the great Virginian as perspective for the 
whole presentation. His early efforts to establish in Virginia a system of 
public education is next outlined. And finally Jefferson’s democratic theory of 
state education is discussed. A good government, so he believed, is a “wise and 
frugal one.” “Education is the business of the state, because education is 
essential to the happiness, prosperity, and liberty of the people,” he said. These 
objects Jefferson would attain through “A system of general instruction, which 
shall reach every description of our citizens, from the richest to the poorest.” 

Part two, “Thomas Jefferson On Education,” tells a significant story of the 
legislative work of Jefferson for education. Famous among the bills he pro- 
posed are “A Bill for the More Generali Diffusion of Knowledge”; “A Bill for 
Amending the Charter of the College of William and Mary”; and a third 
making provision for a public library. The first of these bills was often con- 
sidered by the assembly, but it was finally amended so as to defeat its purpose. 
The other bills seem to have aroused little interest. On the subject of religious 
freedom Jefferson said, “Truth is great and will prevail if left to herself.” 
Curricula and plans for schools of all grades from the elementary up through 
the university are given. Studies are mentioned from classics to practical 
citizenship. A striking recommendation for exercise is that of walking with a 
gun. Female education is given only brief mention with household economy 
left to the home.—J. E. M. 


SocraL Civics. By William Bennett Munro. The Macmillan Co. 
1931. Price $1.72. 

Dr. Munro has contributed a valuable text for high school pupils, which is 
different and more comprehensive than most other texts for high school use. 
It not only covers the field of civics dealing with government but other related 
fields bearing on our complex civilization. The book is divided into three parts. 
The material is presented in an unusual and unique way, and begins by tracing 
briefly and in an easy manner the background and social status of man and the 
influences of environment upon the organization of American government. The 
author has symbolized the progress and works of civilization by beginning the 
chapters with a reproduction of some master painting. Each chapter is prefaced 
with a few words giving the purpose. The terms and definitions are made 
simple. His fair and just discussion supplemented by many references, topics, 
questions, problems and illustrations makes it a book of never ending interest. 

He has gone further and presented man’s relation to world progress from 
the many angles and fields of economics, industry, education, welfare and 
national defense with emphasis on modern problems.—J. H. WorKMAN. 
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The New Encyclopaedia 
BRITANNICA 


The New 14th Edition of the Britannica is the only 
encyclopaedia of its authority and content available. 


At the new low price—the lowest at which it has 
ever been possible to offer the 14th Edition—it is the 
least expensive encyclopaedia of its character you can 
buy. 

EASY TO OWN 
$5 DOWN, $5 A MONTH 


Under our easy plan of payment, only $5 down 
is required to bring the set to your home for im- 
mediate use. The balance is payable in a few 
monthly instalments of $5 or more. 


56-PAGE FREE 
BOOKLET 


Fill out coupon at the right, 
mail it to us, and receive 


free by return mail a large 
booklet, 


beautiful 

rich with 
color plates, 
maps and 


56-page 








sample 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 








pages. It 1 H.S.J. V2 
contains a _ Please send me, by return mail, without obliga- 
description tion, your 56-page illustrated booklet with color plates 
of the Bri- and maps from the new Britannica, and low price 
tannica and offer representing a saving of many dollars. 
details of 
the new z 
low prices. TROT ctrereccctesceseecceen 

for it 
~ A No PO ee 
obligation. 

eR innensnensnsennsennen State 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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When the Bells Call the Pupils 
for Another Year of Study 


will it mean just “another year” with the same old scenes, the same 
half-dead vines on the wall, the same sandy campus with the same 
sleepy shrubs and trees around the edges? 


Has a change been wrought 


since the bells were silenced in June? Do the dull places glow 
with the gladness of green leaves and gaiety of colorful flowers? 
Such a transformation could have been made without difficulty 
during the vacation period—but there is still time to plan and 
change the scene this fall. 


Lindley’s Landscape Service can transform deadly dull grounds 
into “apples of gold in pictures of silver’—if you permit such a 
simile. And the cost will be so small that it may be compared to 
“copper.” 

We invite correspondence with Directors, Principals, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and others interested in improving school 
grounds. A conference can be arranged if desired. We are at 
your service. 


NURSERIES 
INC. 


POMONA, NORTH CAROLINA 














